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Must Men Fight? 


a 


Mr. SHarp: We propose today on this Rounp TaBLe to dis- 
cuss war as a psychological and scientific problem. We are not 
going to talk about such current issues as Henry Wallace, 
Trieste, or Germany. 

Destruction and war are as old and familiar as love and friend- 
liness. The impulses that move us to kill and destroy may be 
part of our unchangeable nature, like hunger and the impulses 
of reproduction; but some think these fighting impulses are the 
result of changeable social systems. 

Either way, what can we do to control war? 

Shapley, you are a noted scientist and you played an im- 
portant part in research for new weapons of war. What differ- 
ence does it make if we fight another war? 


Mr. Suaptey: Fight another war? I suppose you mean a war 
against men? 


Mr. SHarp: I mean the next war. 


Mr. SuHaptey: I had in mind the thought that there are other 

kinds of wars that excite us enormously: the Cardinals against 
the Dodgers; and then the fight against cancer. But I know, as 
you say, that you are referring to another world war, the fight 
of men against men. 
_ There are many differences that another war will make, and 
one is that we certainly will look foolish to any outsiders like the 
Martians or the galaxies; but one important consequence of the 
atomic war is that it might wipe the species of man off the sur- 
face of the planet. 


[1] 


Mr. SHarp: Dr. Mead, you spent seven years studying seven 
primitive societies. What did you find out about war? 


Miss Meap: I found out that it is possible to take men of the 
same race and at the same general level of civilization and in the 
same environment and either develop them into exceedingly 
peaceful, cooperative people or into exceedingly destructive, 
hostile people, depending upon the way in which the social 
system is arranged. 


Mr. SHarp: The kind of war we have today is not like the 
wars of the Pacific peoples, not like the wars of the eighteenth 
century. What has happened to the character of modern war? 


Mr. SHaprtey: Modern war has become a science and not a 
social endeavor, a pleasure, or a diversion. 

We need not mention the atomic bomb in talking about the 
dangers of the next war. The crisis is on us without that particu- 
lar gadget, because biological warfare,t or the development of 
jet propulsion and rockets, of guided missiles, of robot fighting 
machines—all these, even without U-235, are a great danger to 
urban and perhaps even rural existence. We are all seriously en- 
dangered by the tools we had before we had the atomic bomb. 
The atomic part of it has just speeded the matter up. 


Mr. Suarp: Dr. Mead, from the point of view of the warlike 
primitive societies you have seen, these modern weapons must 
have taken all the fun out of war, have they not? 


Miss Mean: They have taken the fun out of war because they 


«In the “Science in Review” column of the New York Times, September 22, 
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lethal that it is technically possible for one ounce to kill one hundred million 
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have removed the individual so far from the prosecution of the 
war. So, to the extent that a headhunter society depends on mak- 
ing people enjoy taking heads, actually taking them with a 
weapon, that has been taken completely out of modern warfare. 
What we need very often is submissiveness—submissive, blind, 
dull obedience—as a way of exercising many of these weapons, 
and not destructive aggression. 


Mr. Suaptey: The character of war has changed in so many 
ways that the old fighting instinct—the pleasure of the combat— 
has been machined out of the present and future wars altogether. 
The smell of the enemy is no more; the romantic snort of the 
foaming charger and the clash of sabers—all that is gone, and 
now war is science and bending over a drafting table. 


Mr. SHarp: What about the military virtues? What has be- 
come of them? 


Miss Meap: I think that the military virtues have turned 
into these much more submissive precise points. Very often in 
modern war it is more important to make a mathematical mis- 
take than it is to fail to get your dander up. 


Mr. Suarp: The people who will release the missiles and 
who will be the soldiers in the next war will be, I suppose, the 
safest part of the population. 


Mr. Suaptey: I do not think that any part of the population 
is going to be safe in the next war, just for the reason that the 
frontiers have changed completely. We have to keep in mind that 
the isolation of an inland city or an inland center of that kind has 
disappeared now. Milwaukee and Minneapolis and St. Louis are 
just five miles from the danger line, the frontier. 


Mr. Suarp: Still we see great nations playing for position. 
We can all see the pugnacity of the people around us in our so- 
ciety. While universities and schools try to encourage rational- 
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Mr. Suapcey: Well, I would like to ask you that. What is 
your estimate? 


Mr. Suarp: For convenience, I think fifteen or twenty years. 


Mr. Suapcey: I think that you are pretty optimistic in esti- 
mating fifteen or twenty years before the blow comes that spoils 
the whole thing. It seems to me, and I would like to ask Miss 
Mead what she thinks about this, that in three or four years the 
die is going to be cast one way or the other—either we have a 
chance for survival as a species or civilization, or we are washed 
up. 


Miss Mean: I think that the die will be cast before washing 
us up. I think that all we can do in the other direction is to start 
a directional toward peace. 


Mr. Suarp: However it goes, fifteen or twenty years is not too 
long. Our children and their children will be here to see it. 


Mr. Suaptey: Yes, they might. 

I wonder if the people who are planning children and thinking 
of children are worrying about this situation enough? It occurs 
to me that there are a million people, probably, planning on 
families at the present time. Do they realize what they are putting 
them in for? I mean that there may not be a civilization by the 
time they grow up. Is it a cruel thing they are thinking about? 
I do not know, but I think that people ought to be considering 
rather seriously, not from their own standpoint, of course—they 
are clever; they can dodge; they can burrow; or they can outtalk 
somebody—but from the standpoint of what’s ahead for the 
children. 


Mr. Suarp: Shapley presents a rather troublesome possibil- 
ity, does he not, Dr. Mead? 


Miss Meap: Yes, he does. 
[6] 


Mr. Suarp: Your subject matter may disappear. 
Miss Mean: My subject matter may very well disappear. 


Mr. SHarp: Would that be a bad or a good thing? 


Miss Meap: Well, the important thing. You are making a 
rather inhuman comment, but we are being rather inhuman here 
in considering necessarily the disappearance of the human 


Mr. Suapcey: And, you know, my stars will not disappear 
when this blows up, either. 


Miss Meap: No, they will not. 

But my primitive people have a special contribution to make 
in this whole field because they give us experiments provided by 
history that will make it possible for us to work out scientifical- 
ly what sort of chance we have and how we can take it. 


Mr. SHarp: You think that the anthropologist has some 
reason for thinking that we ought really to survive? 


Miss Meap: I think so. 
Mr. SHarp: Why? 


Miss Mean: I think that the anthropologist has evidence of 
man’s capacity to make inventions that will make it possible for 
more people to live together peacefully. 

We have seen that from little bands of twenty or forty people. 
In New Guinea, for instance, they have not a single invention 
that makes it possible for more than five hundred people to live 
together. When the village gets bigger than that, they start 
killing each other, or eating each other, and they have to split up. 

However, Bali, which has a million people, was incredibly 
peaceful.? We have seen inventions now that make it possible for 


2See Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, Balinese Character: A Photo- 
graphic Analysis (New York: New York Academy of Science, 1942). 
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all the people in the United States to live together with a relative 
degree of peace. If we get that far, we will be doing rather well. 

The anthropologist can say that throughout the time—and 
this little bit of time that Dr. Shapley gives us—that man has 
been on the earth, he has made great progress in inventions that 
make it possible for more and more people to live together co- 
operatively and peacefully. 


Mr. Suarp: You do not believe in eliminating all struggle and 
conflict? 


Miss Mean: No, indeed; but I do think that it is possible to 
eliminate destructive struggle, and especially the sorts of 
struggle that mean the physical destruction of other people and 
their property. 


Mr. Suaptey: Have you found, Miss Mead, that in the primi- 
tive societies there are both appeasers and “‘get-toughers’’? 


Miss Meap: Yes. 
Mr. SuHaptey: And do both succeed? 


Miss Mean: I have one very nice case on the Sepik River. 
There is a group of cannibals living on the river, and living be- 
hind them are two groups of—shall we say?—“cannibalees.” 

The cannibalees do most of the work for the cannibals. They 
make the baskets and the pots. The cannibals are careful not to 
kill them all off in any given generation, and in turn the canni- 
balees appease the cannibals, who prey upon them. There is a 
system based upon exploitation and appeasement. 

But fifty miles from those people there is another group, the 
Arapesh, who do not depend on war at all, but who are protected 
by natural circumstances. They live on land that nobody wants, 
and they do not make anything that anyone wants, either. 


Mr. Suapey: They are isolationists in a way? 
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Miss Mean: They are not isolationists, but they are isolated. 

| We have to discover social inventions that will take the place 

of the ocean and mountain barriers that have disappeared and 
that have formerly aided peace. 


Mr. SHarp: From your long-range point of view, Shapley, 
you would not think too much peaceableness would be good for 
the species, would you? 


Mr. SHaptey: I think that conflict is a very good thing to 
have. I just referred to a conflict that is going on in the baseball 
world, and that undoubtedly improves the quality of baseball 
and the blood pressure of the people. And there are contests 
everywhere. We live with them. Our daily lives are full of con- 
flicts. 

I am told by those who know that, if we go back into the bio- 
logical history of the planet, conflict has been the basis of most of 
the higher evolution; and so I do not think that we want to erase 
contest or conflict in that sense. 


Miss Mean: We do not have to. We can have people who are 
assertive in creative and cooperative activity instead of being 
assertive destructively. The Balinese, for example, have a very 
high level of civilization, and a higher level of the arts than we 
have, and yet the whole time I was in Bali—two years—I never 
saw even two children fight, except on a stage. 


Mr. Suarp: Do you think that it is possible that war has 
served some biological-anthropological function in previous ages 
which it can no longer serve? 


Miss Meap: I think that it has been one of the devices by 
which we have been able to organize larger and larger aggregates 
of society. Organizing those larger aggregates made it possible 
for us to have better inventions all the time, and we have now 
reached a point where war serves no social function and en- 
dangers the species. 
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Mr. Suaptey: There may have been a biological justification 
of war, as some of the old philosophers talked about, but certain- 
ly that is now worn out, because the war ahead of us is lethal war. 
It is a species-annihilating war. It is a civilization-killer and not 
just an inciter to creative activity. So, the conflicts or the con- 
tests we have to have now seem to me to have to be on the con-’ | 
structive side—and they are, very largely. Most of our contests 
and competitions are quite constructive and peaceful. 


Miss Meap: But it is still extremely important whether we 
take the point of view that was outlined earlier—that man is in- 
nately destructive and that we cannot curb his destructiveness— 
or whether we regard the sort of evidence we have from primi- 
tive society which shows that man is innately and potentially 
either destructive or constructive and that we can use this po- 
tentiality either way, depending upon our social inventions. 


Mr. SuHarp: Dr. Mead is encouraging, is she not? 
Mr. SHAPLEy: Yes; optimistic, I would say. 


Mr. Suarp: Certainly the history of civilized societies shows 
a very persistent pattern of armed conflict. Fifty years ago we 
were in the same position vis-a-vis czarist Russia that we are in 
today. We were surrounding them and were afraid of them; we 
were playing for position against them. It looks today as though 
we might be starting the sort of tensions which the statesmen 
started after the Treaty of Versailles. 

From the point of view of time, which you were speaking of a 


while back, have we time for the kind of evolution Dr. Mead 
refers to? 


Miss Meap: I am not referring to evolution, and I do not 
mean to be optimistic. I agree with you entirely that we have no 
time at all and that we are starting on a very, very vicious 
course. I am merely pointing out that, if we are going to try to 
do something different, it is necessary to know whether it is pos- 
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sible and that anthropology produces evidence to suggest that 
it is possible if we have the will to do it and if we work fast 
enough and hard enough. But I do not mean to be very opti- 
mistic. 


Mr. SHarp: What devices do you have in mind? In your 
books you have spoken of education in a very large sense—the 
training of the young. What can we do about that in these next 
years ahead? 


Miss Mean: I do not think that we have any time to train 
the young. We have to make the kind of social inventions which 
make it possible for a whole community which does not under- 
stand electricity to turn on electric light bulbs, because the 
bulbs have been devised and put at their disposal. 


Mr. SHarp: Religion and moral reform are sometimes referred 
to as possibilities. The Chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Hutchins, emphasizes this point. What do you say about 
that, Shapley, from the point of view of time? 


Mr. SuHaptey: If we define things correctly, they perhaps all 
help. A broad education, which might be guiding the policies or 
the knowledge of our men in government, might be a part of 
education. But if it comes down to this slow process of going 
through the three or four ““R’s”—there just is not time for that 
now. We are in a crisis. There would be time if we could wait, 
say, two hundred million years, until the galaxy rotates once; 
but we now have two, three, or four years in which to work this 


out. 


Mr. SHarp: It is true, too, is it not, that religion and perhaps 
education, like it (which is very religious still), have divisive in- 
fluences? Religion is tribal; it enables us to conceal from our- 
selves our own aggressions; it takes us into a world of guilt and 
punishment, and hero and villain, and is a little more dangerous 
than helpful. 
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Mr. Suapcey: It seems to me that religion as a preventive of 
war has not succeeded very well in the past, if I read my history 
correctly. 


Miss Meap: On the other hand, it has given us a great deal of 
our ethics to want to prevent war. I think that we can look to 
religion at least in part, outside these divisive elements you have 
mentioned, to give us an impulse to prevent war; but the impulse 
is not enough without the techniques. It is the techniques we 
have to work on now as well as the impulse. 


Mr. SHarp: What about science, Dr. Shapley? This is a sci- 
entific culture of ours, it is not, and does not science stand for 
rationality? 


Mr. Suapcey: Yes, but it has not sold itself very well in the 
high political realms, especially in this country. I have in mind 
the fact that we do not have as many scientists as Russia has, by 
a considerable number; and they have ten times the governmen- 
tal backing (that is a rough estimate) as we get here. We have 
excellent scientists here in our bureaus, but we do not have the 
backing; and even our hoped-for bill for a science foundation for 
national help for science in America died in a House committee 
last July. Meanwhile, the Russians go right ahead. Their five- 
year plan includes tremendous scientific development. 

We are doing our best under our present system. We are doing 
well. We are really great in science. But we want to remember 
that we have not yet made our policymakers in our own govern- 
ment sensitive to the situation that we are in a scientific age, 
with a technological civilization. 


Mr. Suarp: What can the physical sciences do toward 
eliminating war by themselves apart from the game elements to 
which you refer? 


Mr. Suaptey: I do not know how much they can do. Of 
course, the physical scientists can be worried and talk about it, 
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because they understand the lethal effects of things that we are 
‘doing; and so do the natural scientists in general. But I think 
that the hope has to be put in the social sciences. If we could 
get an emphasis..... 


Mr. SHarp: Well, now, wait a minute; you are passing this 
-on to somebody else. How about the physical sciences? Have 
they not a big part in controlling these instruments they have 
invented? 


Mr. Suaptey: Have they or have they not? Do they get a 
chance to control their instruments? It seems to me that the high 
command of the American Army has a good deal to say as to 
what and what not. So much security surrounds us. 

No, I think that I will not accept this responsibility for 
physical scientists—that it is our job to pull the human race out 
of its predicament. 

I think that it is the job of the social scientists, say the 
psychiatrists, for one thing, who know about mob actions and 
the national psychoses; or of the cultural anthropologists, Miss 
Mead, for instance—I will pass it to her—or of the psychologists 
or of the social historians who know about the history of evolu- 
tion and of revolutions. They are the people who can help. 


Miss Meap: If it is going to be passed on to us, we have to 
have resources—two kinds of resources. We have to have some 
money—not a whole lot, probably half of the money that it took 
to build Oak Ridge would take us a long way. And we have to 
have people—first-class people. The natural sciences have had a 
corner on them a good deal. We have to have the help of the 
natural sciences in simplifying our problems to the point that we 
can get action rapidly enough. 


Mr. SuHaprey: We have helped in this way, Miss Mead. It 
was the natural sciences, the physicists, who emphasized very 
strongly in our science foundation bill that the social sciences 
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should be included; and it was in the United States Senate that 
the social sciences were purged as too uncertain. Just because 
they are difficult does not mean we should not tackle them. 

I think that we will help. I think that we mus¢ help. We take 
subjects like the TVA or the atomic bomb—these are not na- 
tural sciences—these are combinations of the social sciences and 
the natural sciences. We cannot disentangle them. And so we 
have to go ahead and work together and get plenty of finance 
and plenty of encouragement. 


Mr. Suarp: You are both agreed that if the two great divi- 
sions of science—the natural sciences and the social sciences— 
were supported, strengthened, given prominence, and their ad- 
vice taken, we would go forward as rapidly as we need toward 
the control of war? 


Miss Meap: No, not so rapidly as we need too. We would have 
a chance of going forward, especially if this could be done on a 
world scale. If it is done only on a national scale, although we 
would make a better contribution than we make now, it will not 
be enough. 


Mr. SHarp: Could you give us some examples of the kind of 
contributions that the social sciences could make? 


Miss Mean: One of the things the social sciences can con- 
tribute is an understanding of the way in which different people— 
French, Russian, British, Chinese—tackle problems and why, 
when we have a committee working together from these different 
countries, we get utterly unnecessary misunderstanding, hostili- 
ties, and disruption, instead of constructive cooperation, merely 
in terms of cultural psychology and not in terms of base, real 
politics, as they are so often interpreted. 


Mr. Suarp: Can the social sciences help the physical sciences 
in dealing with the effects of their inventions? 
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Mr. SHapcey: Yes, I believe that they can. I am going to step 
‘out of the observatory just a bit and talk about this problem 
we have of trying to get some substitutes to take care of this 
“aggressiveness which is the subject of our conversation. 

This aggressiveness seems to be natural. During a war we have 
great thrills of working together. Why cannot we have them in 
‘peacetime? The challenge of peace is much greater than the chal- 
lenge of war. Can we not get together? 

I suggest that we can substitute nonhuman enemies to fight,3 
and perhaps that would help some, especially if, as Miss Mead 

says, this can be done internationally. But I will talk about them 
nationally first. 

Suppose we took as an enemy, just for general popular attack, 
illiteracy and low educational standards. There is no doubt of 
the advantage of, and also of the need for, fighting them. Sup- 
pose we took one of our curious modern things, chain-thinking, 
the uniformitarianism that comes in our culture from the fact 
that we have great networks and great chains of comic strips, so 
that we do not think as individuals—the building-up of what I 
call “local cultures.” There is a thing that can appeal to a lot of 
persons and can get all the nations and all the people into it. 

Then there is the great fight I mentioned before—the fight 
against the major maladies. Do we realize that there is a chal- 
lenge that is constructive and that will add to the life and 
happiness of men and does just exactly the opposite of a world- 
wide war? In this fight on the major maladies, we can go far. We 
have already gone far. We have an awakened consciousness of 
that; and so we find the big foundations and all. We are short of 
personnel; but that fight on these maladies, again, is social sci- 
ence and natural science. 

There is another fight that I would like to mention, and per- 
haps to me as a scientist it is the most appealing of all. It is the 
fight against the ignorance, the unknown—the great battle of 


3 See Harlow Shapley, “Design for Fighting,” Atlantic, August, 1945. 
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the unknown. We could, as civilized animals, as the top animals 
on this planet, take as our challenge to unravel the mysteries and 
feel that we are defeated so long as we have remnants and 
vestiges of superstition around us. 

Therefore, the fight on the major unknowns is a thing in which — 
we can enlist the appeal of the whole world. I have talked of that — 
internationally, and it is definitely an appealing thing. People see 
that there is a challenge there. We can compete, and if we must 
compete nationally on that, all right, let us do it! 

In fact, we have already been challenged in a fight of this kind. 
Nobody paid much attention to it, but we are concerned with 
tactics in the peace room or the peace conference. 


Mr. SHarp: What is this challenge? 


Mr. Suaptey: This challenge came from Moscow last 
February in the pre-election speech of Marshal Joseph Stalin, in 
which he said: “I have no doubt that if we give our scientists — 
proper assistance, they will be able, in the near future, not only 
to overtake but to surpass the achievements of science beyond 
our country’s boundaries.” 

Now, that is the kind of challenge I like. There is the kind 
of contest. There might be something to substitute for this ag- 
gressiveness that seems to be natural to us. I replied to that, too, 
but nobody paid much attention. 


Miss Meap: What did you reply? 


Mr. Suaptey: I said, “O.K., Uncle Joe. I say O.K., we will 
accept that challenge, and if you’re going to beat us, or can, 
you’ve got to be good. And if you win, we'll cheer for you, be- 


cause the whole world will benefit from the winning of a contest 
of that kind.” 


Miss Mean: That is excellent national psychology, because 
that is the sort of appeal to which Americans might respond now 
in terms of their state of developed aggressiveness, which we 
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have to use if we are going to take the next step in determining 
a direction toward peace instead of toward war. 


Mr. SHarp: You would combine this sort of game against 
another people with the game to survive that you spoke of at 
the beginning of the discussion? 


Mr. Suaptey: Yes, the game to survive—for the civilization 
to survive. 


Mr. SHarp: And the race to survive? 


Mr. SHapcey: And the race—eventually the race to survive, 
as a substitute. 


Miss Mean: Whether an impulse to fight is innate or not, we 
know that we have enough aggressiveness in our own society 
to make these interim inventions, such as the ones that Dr. 
Shapley outlined just now, in order to drain off the aggressive- 
ness that is now being used to produce a rising vicious circle of 
warfare instead of establishing us in a direction toward peace. 


Mr. SHarp: One of the points at which the struggle against 
ignorance could proceed is the struggle against ignorance of our- 
selves, both among the ordinary folk like us and among our 
governors and rulers, our ambassadors and soldiers, to know 
what they are doing when they engage in international games. 


Mr. Suaptey: I think that there is a chance for a challenge 
and for a competition. Already we are friendly in competition 
internationally in many scientific fields; and it does absorb our 
ambitions, and it does not make us want to fight the blood wars. 
I think that the fight of man against man can easily be made 
obsolete as a matter of the spirit. 


Mr. Suarp: We have seen that, so long as we are healthy 
animals, we shall continue to value our lives—and still more the 
life of our kind. Science leaves open the question whether the 
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disposition to fight is part of so-called “human nature” or the re- 
sult of changeable human arrangements. 

Dr. Mead, as a scientist, takes the position that the impulses 
which lead to fighting can be molded by improving our society. 
I am more impressed by the persistence of fighting in other 
societies and in our own and more inclined to think that our 
official representatives will need to learn how to repress fighting 
in us and in themselves. 

Dr. Mead looks for great new contributions in what we call 
“social sciences.”’ Dr. Shapley has made a notable contribution 
here and elsewhere in his discussion of moral substitutes for war. 
Both of them have the faith of scientists, a faith in the capacity 
of reason to solve problems—a faith in which all of us who love 
life must have some share. 
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What Do You Think? 


. How has science changed the character of warfare? Do you believe 


that war is now so terrible that mankind cannot survive another 
one? 


. What can be learned about the problem of war by studying primi- 


tive societies? Would the universal existence of war in all societies 
prove that war is inevitable, since it is an aspect of mankind’s innate 
aggressive impulses? 


. How do you account for the existence of cruelty, sadism, and vicious- 


ness? Do you regard this as part of our unchangeable human nature 
or as a result of changeable social systems? 


. What chance is there for education to prevent war? What kind of 


educational program would you suggest for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization? 


What do you think religion can do to prevent war? What chance is 
there for rationality to prevent war? 


What can the scientist do? If enough money and resources are de- 
voted to the social sciences, is it possible that they can develop and 
succeed in preventing war? Why have the social sciences been un- 
able to make spectacular advances to the degree that the natural 
sciences have? 


In your opinion what can be accomplished by the substitutes for 
war suggested by Dr. Shapley? Is there in fact really no substitute 
for fighting? To what extent can a legal system with verbal fighting 
be substituted? 
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